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Avivi  Rifkah 


geb. 1893  in  Wilkowlschkin  (Russland  an  der  deut 
sehen  Grenze)  lernte  In  Wilna  in  der  Regierungs 
akademie .Nachher  privat  beim  Maler  L.M. Antokols 
ky(ein  Neff6  von  Mark  A.) 

Mit  19  Jahren  nach  Pal ae st Ina. Kurze  Zeife  im 
Bezalel  gearbeitet  und  sich  in  der  ganzen  Zeit 
mit  Malerei  und  Skulptur  beschaeftigt .Durch  Zu- 
fall erfand  Frau  A.die  sogenannte  Lappenplastik 
Ihr  Genre  ist  der  juedische  Goiuomensch  und 
dann  der  malerischeOrient . 
Frau  A.  lebt  in  Tel-avit». 
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THE  DOLLS'  HOUSE 


"The    thought  of  Ahasuerus  and 
Esther   obsessed  me  for  years,"  remarked 
Mrs.    Stark-Avivi    as    she    shut    out  the 
brilliant   sunlight    and  the  clean,  pungent 
sea  breeze  so  as  to  get  the  proper  lighting, 
and  raised  her  voice  above  the  din  made 
by  an  exuberant   youngster  in  a  bathing 
suit  "It  meant  a  great  deal  more   to  me 
than  the  tale  of  what  happened  at  Shushan 
so  and  so  many  centuries  ago:  the  whole 
Oriental  conception  of  marriage,  the  inno- 
cent   sprig  of    myrtle    served    up  to  the 
glutted    lord   of  creation  as  a  titbit.  Per- 
haps I  had  Yemen  especially  in_  mind,  and 
stories   about  the  Imams...    i  he  strange 
part  is  that    though  I  made    no  effort  to 
study  up  that  period  of  Persian  art  before- 
hand, I  later   found  that  I  had  intuitively 
chosen  approximately  the  right  costumes.'' 
I  gazed    fascinated    at    the  small 
show-case  before  me,  propped  up  on  the 
window    sill    with    a    nut-cracker.  The 
apotheosis    of   the  rag-doll  !    Esther,  the 
timid  maid,  one  hand  clenched  at  her  side, 
the  other    lifted  to  her  chin    in  childish 
embarrassment;    with  pure  brow,  down- 
cast eyes,  and  pearly  bosom;  clad  in  blue 
black  and  silver   brocade,   shapely  ankles 
revealed    where  the  trousers    ended.  But 
was    there  no    touch  of  disdain    and  of 
contempt  in  her   finely-chiselled  features? 
Yes,  doubtless,  and  a  shade  of  malice,  and— 
actually  —  more  than  a  shade  of  curiosity. 
Ahasuerus  —  his  personality    all  paunch. 
The  faun-tinted    Persian  aristocrat  run  to 
seed,  his   turban  all   awry,  his  mitre-like 
crown   at  a  slovenly    angle,   his  scarlet 
coatee  widely  severed  from  his  blue  trousers 
by  a  globular  expanse  of  belly,  his  nerve- 
less hand    holding   the    narghileh  which 
coiled  round  him,  a  symbol  of  his  over-indul- 
gence.   Gazing  at  his  prize  sleepily,  drun- 
kenly,  sardonically,  and  yet  with  a  vestige 
of  majesty.   Conception,   execution,  tech- 
nique, ali  of  a  high  order. 

"But  where  did  you  learn  to  do  it?" 
"Here.  I  studied  art  as  a  young  girl 
in  Wilna,  but  came  here  shortly  before 
the  War  broke  out.  I  made  some  very 
successful  marionettes  once,  and  that  gave 
me  the  daring  desire  to  try  to  express  myself 
artistically  in  a  medium  that  combined 
painting  and  sculpture  and  reguired  no 
other  material  than  the  ragbag.  ^  Here  is  a 
photograph  of  my  first  attempt." 

She  took  out  a  large  volume,  and 
slowly  turned  the  leaves.  How  could 
the  camera  do  justice  to  her  work,  the 
plastic  element  and  colouring  being  absent? 
But  the  humour,  the  understanding  and 
the  minute  reproduction  of  type  were 
there.  Fifteen  pieces,  to  account  for  ten 
years  of  work,  showing  a  steady  gain  in 
technique  and  growing  maturity  of  grasp. 

Mrs.   Stark-Avivi's  subjects  are  all 
Palestinian.   She  draws  upon  Arab  and 
Jewish  types  alike,  so  long  as   they,  are 
redolent  of  the  land.  The  boy  bearing  Pu- 
rim  gifts,  for  example,  the  traditional  cover- 
ed platter  in  his  hand,  a  familiar  figure 
in  Jewish  Jerusalem;  the  Idyl  by  the  Way- 
side, a  fellah  man  and  woman,  aroused, 
perhaps,  by  the  voice  of  the  turtledove, 
from  the  lethargy  of  endless  drudgery; 
the  crafty-eyed  and  well-nourished  Memu- 
neh,  collector  of  Maluka;  The  portly  Jaffa 
Arab  in  a  cafe,  hearkening  to  the  (no  doubt) 
strident  tones  of  a  gramophone,  his  fat 
face  in  ecstatic  repose,  his  pudgy  hands  on 
his  knees.  Some  of  her  works  are  in  Euro- 
pean museums,  others  in  private  collections. 
Some  are  known  to  Palestinian  art-lovers 
for  whose  benefit  the  artist  has  exhibited 
them  sparingly  and  at  long  intervals. 

"This  thing  I  just  finished,"  she  inter- 
posed, placing  a  second  show-case  beside 
the  first.  A  bedouin  family  looking  over 
a  cactus  hedge,  the  man  with  the  arrow- 
like glance  of  the  desert,  the  woman  beside 
him  in  doe-like  submissiveness.  "You  see  this 


cactus  hedge  -  I  have  had  to  change  it 
twice  —  it  began  to  sprout."  Miraculous 
soil,  I  thought,  with  the  cactus  in  mind, 
and  more  than  the  cactiis. 

J.  H.  M, 
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giving  maize  the  precedence  over  durra  as 
a  preliminary  crop  to  wheat,  and  substi- 
tuting the  cultivated  summer  fallow  for 
the  present  widespread  custom  of  letting 
the  land  lie  uncultivated. 
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BEER  TUVIA  REBUILT 

The  new  Beer  Tuvia,  the  southern- 
most Jewish  colony,  now  being  recons- 
tructed on  last  year's  devastated  area, 
promises  to  be  entirely  different  from  the 
old  settlement.  Founded  in  1896,  Beer 
Tuvia  did  no  more  than  vegetate,  being 
handicapped  by  inferior  cultivation  methods, 
inadequate  equipment  and  remoteness  from 
the  Jewish  market.  The  new  settlement 
will  have  a  much  better  start.  A  new  well 
has  been  dug  in  addition  to  the  old  one, 
with  an  abundant  water  supply.  The  soil 
having  been  found  fit  for  citrus,  it  has 
been  decided  that  each  settler  have  15 
dunams  of  irrigated  land,  of  which  8  du- 
nams  are  to  be  under  grapefruit,  2  under 
bananas,  3  under  fodder  and  2  under  vege- 
tables. The  new  comprehensive  irrigation 
project  is  well  under  way.  Surveying  opera- 
tions have  been  completed  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  building  of  houses,  cow- 
sheds and  poultry  runs  will  soon  be  taken 
in  hand.  The  cost  of  all  these  works  is 
defrayed  by  the  Relief  Fund,  each  settler 
contributing  a  small  amount  besides. 

The  personnel  of  the  colony  is  also 
to  be  entirely  new.  The  old  colonists  have 
been  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  Relief 
Fund,  their  land,  hitherto  privately  owned, 
having  been  ceded  to  the  Jewish  National 
Fund.  No  less  than  180  people  put  forward 
their  candidatures  for  the  40  vacancies 
which  it  is  hoped  to  increase  in  due  course 
to  50.  A  special  committee,  on  which  the 
Agricultural  Workers  Union  was  repre- 
sented, went  into  the  respective  merits  of 
each  candidate.  The  forty  settlers  selected 
are  practically  all  members  of  the  demo- 
bilised legionaries'  organisation.  In  this 
way  a  belated  attempt  is  being  made  to 
carry  out  a  project  that  has  lain  fallow 
for  eleven  years,  of  enabling  ex-soldiers 
of  the  Jewish  Battalions  who  served  in 
Palestine  to  settle  on  the  land.  The  new 
settlement  is  to  be  of  the  'Moshav'  type 
and  affiliated  with  the  General  Federation 
of  Jewish  Labour. 

A  MEMORABLE  MEETING 

Jerusalem  has  seldom  seen  so  huge 
a  gathering  as  that  which  assembled  in 
the  Eden  open  air  cinema  last  Friday 
night  to  welcome  the  American  Labour 
Delegation  and  two  other  guests  whose 
visit  coincided  therewith,  Mr.  Denman  of 
the  British  Labour  Party  and  Mr.  Kentridge 
of  the  South  African  Labour  Party.  Re- 
plying to  the  speech  of  welcome  by  Isaac 
Ben  Zevi,  the  American  delegates  and  Mr. 
Kentridge  gave  a  glowing  account  of  what 
they  had  seen  in  the  Emek  and  elsewhere, 
brimming  over  as  they  were  with  impres- 
sions of  their  recent  tour.  Abe  Shiplacoff , 
however,  warned  his  hearers  against  self- 
conceit:  what  they  had  done  was  done 
not  through  their  personal  merits  but  at 
the  behest  of  history.  Morris  Finestone  said 
that  what  impressed  him  most  in  the  set- 
tlements was  the  harmony  prevailing  bet- 
ween parents  and  children.  Isaac  Hamlin, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Labour  Committee 
in  America,  struck  a  political  note  when 
he  said  that  the  stand  of  Jewish  workers 
in  America  towards  the  British  Labour 
Government  was  one  of  full  confidence, 
and  that  it  was  exactly  in  this  comradely 
spirit  that  they  addressed  themselves  to 
those  colleagues  with  an  exhortation  to 
remedy  the  wrongs  committed  with  regard 
to  Jewish  work  in  Palestine.  Mr.  Kentridge, 
touching  upon  the  same  subject,  said  that 
there  was  one  characteristic  the  Jews  and 
the  British  had  in  common,  and  that  was 
stiff-neckedness.  The  Jews  would  surely 
never  give  way,  while  the  British,  even  if 
they  vacillated  every  now  and  then,  were 
sure  ultimately  to  return  to  the  path  which 
they  had  once  struck.  Mr.  Denman,  by 
way  of  reply,  said  that  his  people  was  a 
slow-moving  one;  so  was  its  government; 
yet  there  was  one  merit  he  could  claim 
for  his  race:   when  they  did  build,  they 


